spired, by a warm personal affection, and he addresses them, in his letters with a familiarity which is leagues removed from the respect of a Symmachus. In fact, he himself says in a letter to Gratian (ep. n.), ' Thou hast gratified me by restoring peace to the Church and shutting the mouths of its enemies.' When, therefore, we find the change of policy, we may at once recognise the hand of Ambrose, as well as the su£-
3                                             o
gestion of Bishop Damasus. In the first year of his reign a decree was issued in Gratian's name which breathed the tolerant spirit of his predecessors. Then, at a date which it is difficult to determine, came his refusal to bear the robe and the title of Pontifex Maximus, which no other Christian emperor had refused.1 But in 382 the process of destruction began in earnest.
1 Gibbon, vol. iii. p. 408, puts this immediately after Gratian's accession, as Zosimus seems to intimate, and is corrected by his sage commentators, Milman and Smith. But Herr Schxiltze, Mr. Dill, and other recent writers, show that there is no solid reason for departing from the natural interpretation of Zosimus. If we must have our Gibbon served up with an abundance of ecclesiastical sauce,
